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knew them to be densely populated. The old stock 

of the Vaudois had been there for almost cight 

centuries, and their banished brethren from the 

lower country had taken refuge among them. She 

also knew that a regiment had been received into 
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every village, and the fearful truth burst on her 
as she saw the blazing valleys. Renee tried to 
pray, but she could only utter, “ Lord, be merci- 
ful!”—a prayer most fitting for this world at all 
times, to especially then, for it was the bloody 
Easter of 1655. On that morning, about the time 
the disciples came to the sepulchre, “ early while 
it was yet dark,” a preconcerted signal flashed from 
the old church tower of Saint Mary, in the citadel 
of La Torre, and Pienaza’s troops, distributed in 
every commune, village, and hamlet, rose on the 
people and homes that sheltered them, and one of 
the most treacherous and cruel massacres on re- 
cord devastated the Waldensian country *. 

Down the rocks, and through the vineyards, 
Renee ran to tell her terrible discovery. Old Gaston 
stood in his cottage-porch, to see the sun rise over 
crag and glacier, as he had seen it for almost eighty 
years. In every dwelling the people were prepar- 
ing for church; but at her report, young and old 
climbed as high as they could, and saw through 
the brightening day in ail directions, nothing but 
burning villages. Readers, they at least saw not 
the horrors that made the pen drop from Leger’s 
hand, when collecting evidence to lay before the 
Christian Princes; that made hard captains, used 
to battles and sieges, lay down their commissions 
and swear that they would never again serve 
where priests or their tools commanded. Fathers 
and mothers! brothers and sisters! to whom our 
tale may come, by the hearths of British house- 
holds, these things are matter of history, and we 
will not enter into the details which, according to a 
writer of the period, “ harrowed up men’s hearts 
everywhere but in Rome.” The destruction was 
so wide, the perfidy so unexampled, that the men 
of the Shepherd’s-rest came down from that sight 
stunned and stupified, all but Humbert Renaud, 
who flew to the cottage for his arms. At the same 
instant, the signal horns were hi soun 
throughout the hills. Hunters and sheph 
were gathering from their mountain homes; fugi- 
tives the valleys were rallying ; and down that 

dell rushed a band of haggard men, with 
traces of blood and fire on hair and garments, one 
of whom shouted: “ Arm, brothers! arm! and 
hurry down to the pass of the Pra; ’tis the only 
chance now for us and ours;”’ and as he spoke 
they knew him to be Victor Constant. The men 
of the valley, led by Humbert and his brother 





_* The reader is referred to Monastier’s “History of the 
Vaudois,” * Sketches of the Waldenses,” “The Isracl of the 
Alps,’ ant ~ Vaudois Chuteh,” and hwy works, for a 
description of the enormities practised by the Romat Catholic 
soldiery on the peaceable Vaudois, Mone willingly would we 
allow these outrages to remain in oblivion} but while we see it 
openly announced in leading Romish journals that they wait 
but the opportunity to put down Protestantism by persecution; 
and when we seo an Italian power committing the Madisi to 
a dungeon, (merely for reading the scriptures with their neigh. 
bours,) and making offences against religion capital, it is our 
duty to recall to remembrance the truthful records of history, 
that we may know how to shape our own course as a nation, 
In op ey | the History of the Vaudois the book may well dro 
from the hand, when we read of peaceable men,. women, ani 
children tortured, dashed from precipices, roasted in ovens, 
imprisoned in dungeons, driven from hearth and home, and 
all this for no crime save that of holding a pure scriptural 
faith. We believe that many generous English Roman Gatho- 
lics protest as heartily as ourselves against such cruelties ; but 
in doing so, they are inconsistent with the tenets of their own 
leaders, and compel us to view them as at variance with the 
teachings of their church, and as men who are better than 
their system, 





saspar, were by his side in an instant, with their 
hunting-knives and rifles. Young Constant told 
them, in a few hurried words, how he and his com- 

anion had found the of Susa guarded by 

iedmontese soldiers, whose orders were to turn 
back all travellers; how, in returning by the way 
of Saint Jovianno, they heard the uproar of 
slaughter, and saw the flames burst out along the 
valleys; how they fought their way through two 
burning hamlets, and sent the alarm across the 
hills, that all who could wield a weapon might 
hasten to the Pra del Torre, on which it was known 
the pikemen and halberdiers were advancing, as the 
key of the mountain country, and now the last hold 
of the Vaudois. There were woe and horror in the 
Shepherd’s-rest that morning, as fugitives from all 
the valleys poured in. Some came in the silence 
of despair ; some uttered frantic cries for wives and 
children, for aged parents and young sisters; and 
all came with tales that seemed enough to make 
the old rocks rise in vengeance; for there was 
no form of crime that had not been done in the 
valleys. 

“ Friends!” cried Victor, and his young voice 
rang clear above the tumult; “ there is a witness 
on high who sees our wrongs this day, and will 
avenge them; but for the sake of the innocent 
blood shed, and for our mountain country, arm and 
follow me.” 

The desperate men wanted but a leader, In a 
moment they had seized on every thing that could 
be turned to a weapon—axes, crow-bars, instru- 
ments of husbandry; and those who could find no 
better, broke down branches from the chestnut 
trees. Then came the strong men of the mountains, 
wood-cutters, and charcoal-burners from the pine 
forests, shepherds from the heaths, hunters from 
the moors, and fiercest of them all, the herdsmen of 
An a, who came down like wild creatures from 
their summer huts in the upland pastures, where 
they had seen the flames of their-own village 


Scenes of war and slaughter are what we would 


not willingly bring before the 8 mind; on 
the contrary, we fervently desire that the hour may 
come when peace, like the gentle dove, shall settle 
poenty amongst the children of men ; but our 
uty, following the stream of history on this occa- 
Victor, bea hod Tina; Shp Sona against th 
ictor a ee, who lean inst the 
rock, “ Listen,” he said, speaking low, for they 
had ere trust in each other. “ Gather the women 
and children as quickly as you can, and come down 
to us. They could reach this place, though the 
way is long across the mountains. Bid them bring 
all the provisions and ammunition they can collect, 
for we are miserably provided to stand a siege.” 

* Tt is God’s cause, brother,” said Renee; “ fear 
not for us, but trust in Him, and do valiantly as 
our dead father would have done. We will all be 
with you before the evening falls.” 

The brother and sister parted with the grasp of 
each other’s hand and words of calm courage, as 
the peasant troop poured down the mountain, and 
not aman but old Gaston was left in the Shepherd’s- 
rest. Fathers, husbands, brothers, all were gone, 
and none had sought to detain them. In that hour 
of trial, the strength of the mountain hearts and 


faith was proved, and the parting watchword was, || 
“ Stand fast for God and us.” 
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® Meanwhile, Louisin had wondered what detained 
Renee. She saw strange people pass, and heard 
confused sounds from the valley. Willingly would 
she have gone to learn what they meant; but old 
Marietta, besides her Alpine superstition, which 
forbade leaving the dead alone, was by this time so 
distracted with terror, that she could neither move 
herself nor let Louisin go, and clung to the 
young gitl’s clothes, weeping, praying, and even 
offering to turna Vaudois on the spot if she would 
only stay. 

“Dear Marietta,” said Louisin, “I will not go, 
and I don’t want you to turn a Vaudois, except you 
know our faith and believe it. Meanwhile, you 
and I may say the Lord’s prayer ; what your people 
call the pater-noster.” 

That was the only ground on which their souls 
could meet; the prayer in whose simple wisdom 
all churches have agreed and all ages found utter- 
ance. Slowly they repeated each petition; the 
calm voice of the intelligent girl mingling with 
that of the old and terror-stricken woman. Neither 
observed, in the growing tumult without, that one 
had entered and bent over the dead. It was 
Gueslin Rosa. The woe he would not believe in 
had come, but the fountains of his grief seemed 
frozen. He went down unperceived, took his 
father’s arms from the mantelpiece of the great 
chamber, where he had kept them bright for many 
a year, and when Louisin saw him by her side he 
was fastening them to his girdle. Marietta would 
have cried out for instant explanation, but the 
man’s calm face silenced her. 

“ They have burned the villages and are march- 
ing on the mountains. Louisin, I am going to 
fight for your people and our valley at the pass of 
the Pra. Lay my mother among the vines and 
come quickly to us, for there is no safety here.” 

Once more he stooped, kissed the pale, cold brow 
of his departed parent, looked earnestly on Louisin, 
and hurried down the mountain to Victor’s com- 


pany. 
No one noticed him, for the haste of that gather- 


ing was great. The signal fires and horns sum- 
moned hands from every pass and ravine to swell 
the little army; men grey with seventy winters, 
boys who had not known fifteen ; and three hours’ 
rapid marching brought them to the Pra. 

The Pra del Torre is still a grassy valley, en- 
circled by steep rocks from three to seven hundre 
feet in height. Their summits form a zone-like 
and rugged ridge between it and the surrounding 
Alps ; ate shooting up in tall grey peaks, there 
scooped into huge hollows; but nowhere can a 
human foot find entrance except in the direction 
of La Torre, where a mountain stream, swollen at 
times to a torrent, shoots through a narrow gorge 
in that rocky girdle, known as the Pass of the 
Pra. On the Angrogna side, where the moun- 
tains retreat, leaving a wide glen between them, 
the rocks for some hundred yards have a rough 
slope down which sure-footed men might make their 
way. At the period of our story this valley had 
been the citadel of the Vaudois through ages of 
fear and fighting. The mountain people entrenched 
there in 1560, defied the whole power of France 
and Savoy, and the ruins of their ponderous bastion 
were yet on the rocky slope. The ancient school of 
the Barbes was there; a rustic edifice, half timber 





d | cried Victor, as he sprung into the gorge. 
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and half granite, but known to be older than any 
university in Europe; a church of pine logs, erect- 
ed when Claude was bishop of Turin, in the eighth 
century ; and a cemetery, which contained inscrip- 
tions in the old Romance languages. The Romish 
peasantry had a prejudice against settling in that 
valley. The preaching friars passed by it, and 
Vaudois families. preferred a less secluded situation ; 
but the quiet that lay on its guardian rocks made 
old and weary people, with whom life had gone 
hard, go there to spend the remnant of their days, 
beside the school of the Barbes. Vineyards, fields, 
and antiquated cottages surrounded that edifice. 
Barbes and all were maintained by the labour of 
their own hands, but in peaceful ages the inhabit- 
ants were few. Now all who by chance or speed 
escaped from the neighbouring valleys, fled for 
refuge to the Pra; some sore wounded, some 
carrying disabled friends or young children, and 
many maddened by the sights they had seen. 

To protect this miserable remnant, as well as keep 
their own hamlets safe, was the object of the moun- 
tain band. They knew that the soldiers would be 
on them as soon as their wicked work was done, 
for the priests had: been heard proclaiming among 
them that it was Pienaza’s intention to destroy the 
heretics utterly. Against the overwhelming force 
they could have no chance without repairing the 
bastion on the Angrogna slope. Victor saw this, 
and in a moment took measures that might have 
done credit to an experienced general. He posted 
sentinels from his own troop on the surrounding 
rocks, to look out for the enemy and direct the fu- 
gitives; while by his example and exhortations, he 
set every hand that could raise stones or carry 
earth to work on the bastion. The evil times had 
scattered the Barbes on various missions, and 
many were in the prisons of Turin; only two re- 
mained in the school. They were brothers and 
men of great learning, but they stood forth like 
true shepherds, praying aloud while they laboured 
with their people: “O Lord, make speed to help 
us, for there is none that fighteth for us but only 
thou, O God.” * 

Man, woman, and child were toiling on the 
bastion, when suddenly the sentinel above the pass 
blew on his mountain horn a signal that the enemy 
were in sight. 

“Who will stand and keep the pass with meP” 
There 
was speedily another by his side. “ Is it you, Gues- 
lin P” he cried. 

“I will accompany you,’ said young Rosa; 
“my mother is dead, and there is no one to miss 
me.” 

His voice was drowned in a hoarse cheer of 
“ Saint Denis for ever!’ as the French halberdiers 
charged on the pass; but with it mingled the re- 
port of the two young men’s rifles, followed by those 
of Humbert and Carlo over their companions’ 
shoulders. For more than twenty minutes did 
the young men of the Shepherd’s-rest thus keep 
five hundred halberdiers at bay, the four firing 
while Phillibert and Jaspar loaded the rifles. 
Only two abreast could enter the gorge, and they 
never allowed one to come within rifle range. 
There were not four better marksmen in the Alps, 








* These facts are in strict unison with history. 
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The balls which their adversaries fired from a dis- 
tance rang on the sheltering rocks and fell spent 
among them; but every bullet of theirs told 
with deadly effect. At last the trumpet sounded 
a parley, and an officer with a white flag in his 
hand advanced. It was a bold step, for the four 
rifles were levelled ; but the young men, to their 
surprise, at once recognised the very individual 
whom they had rescued from the precipice a month 
before. 

“The noble Marquis Pienaza,” he cried, in a loud 
voice, “bids me.say, that if you surrender, your 
lives and properties will be respected. I have not 
forgotten the kindness of your family, however,” he 
added, in a deep whisper. “ Never leave the pass 
unguarded a moment, and look well to your bas- 
tion. If you abandon it, there will not be a living 
man left among you.” 

“Tell the marquis,” said Victor, commanding 
his own surprise, “ that we know him to be a base 
and perjured traitor, as men of all fature times will 
call him, when the cruelty and bloodshed of this 
day will be required at his hands; and tell him 
also, that we will perish piecemeal where we 
stand, before he or his shall set foot within this 
valley.” 

The officer made him an approving sign, and 
said still louder as he retired :—‘ Since you will 
not accept the terms, you must abide the conse- 
quences.” 

He was answered by a shout of defiance fronr the 
mountain men, now ranged rank behind rank in 
the pass. The French troops were preparing for 
another attack, when the rest of the Vaudois, with 
the old war-cry of their people, “Truth and the 
mountains,” dashed forward. They were but a hand- 
ful compared with their enemies, but the valour of 
the hills and the might of faith were there; and the 
soldiers, thrown into confusion by their unexpected 
onset, gave way and fled along the rocky defiles, 
= by the peasant warriors almost to the 

ain. 

r The poor Vaudois, grateful for their deliverance 
from the horrors to which the success of their 
opponents would have exposed them, gave God 
thanks for their signal triumphs, while they 
strengthened their bastion—a mound so broad and 
high that it was visible at Lucerna. They also 
agreed among themselves that they should have 
two stout poe Pos and by common consent Victor 
was appointed to the command of the pass, and 
Humbert to that of the bastion. 

In making war on the Waldenses, perfidy was 
generally relied on rather than military tactics. 
Pienaza was no general, and his ruffianly troops 
were by no means remarkable for courage. They 
did not care to face the mountain marksmen among 
their native rocks. The glen was accordingly soon 
cleared of the Savoyards, while Count Saint Denis 
contented himself with rallying the halberdiers 
and leading them off in good order. Weary and 
defeated, the soldiers retired to bivouac on the 
banks of the Pélice. Masters now of the valley’s 
vicinity, Victor and Humbert planted sentinels 
throughout the glen and the defiles, kindled signal 
fires along the foot of the mountains ; and though 
the path to the Shepherd’s-rest had not been 
threatened, Victor was right glad when he went 
up with a small escort at sunset to meet the hill 





families in full march, under the conduct of Rene 
and Gaston. 

It had been a weary and anxious day with the 
mountain women, but they saw the signal fires from 
the Pra, and knew that all was well. They had 
laid Gueslin’s mother, as he directed, among the 
vines, with thanksgiving for the light that rose so 
late on her darkness. Louisin planted on the 
grave a young oak tree, which her people regarded 
as an emblem of faith and immortality ; then, with 
as many of their flocks as might be useful, with 
their young children and household goods, carefully 
gathered, they took their way down the mountain. 
The poor sheep and cows remaining, were turned 
out to find their food among the heaths and pas- 
ture, where the Angrogna cattle went wild for 
many a year. Thescattered liomes were shut up, 
and the men worked in the neighbouring forests, 
keeping guard, and hewing by turns for timber to 
build huts, with which the valley was soon covered. 
Ah! who shall sum up the amount of guilt in- 
volved in a war like this, when violence and rapine 
are let loose on an unofiending people, and all the 
happiness of domestic life broken up! Rome! 
Rome! thy transgressions are of scarlet dye! 

Day after day the attacks were renewed, but al- 
ways repelled ; the peasant warriors gained ground, 
but it required incessant vigilance to guard the 
exposed points; their ammunition too was scarce, 
and provisions very limited, and in this time of dis- 
tress their bread was in common. Pienaza’s troops 
having wasted the country, were now obliged to 
bring their supplies from the plain of Piedmont. 
Victor and his band were considering the possibility 
of surprising a convoy, when unexpected and sin- 
gular assistance was given to their cause. 





EDINBURGH FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Lorp Cockburn, one of the few survivors of the 
period he describes, has thus picturesquely painted 
the state of society in the Scottish metropolis at 
the commencement of the present century :— 

The society of Edinburgh was not that of a 
provincial town, and cannot be judged of by any 
such standard. It was metropolitan. Trade or 
manufactures have, fortunately, never marked this 
city for their own. But it is honoured by the pre- 
sence of a college famous throughout the world; 
and from which the world has been supplied with 
many of the distinguished men who have shone in 
it. It is the seat of the supreme courts of justice, 
and of the annual convocation of the church— 
formerly no small matter—and of almost all the 
government offices and influence. At the period 
I am referring to, this combination of quiet with 
aristocracy, made it the resort, to a far greater 
extent than it is now, of the families of the 
gentry, who used to leave their country resi- 
dences and enjoy the pleasures which their pre- 
sence tended to promote. Many of the curious 
characters and habits of the preceding age, the 
last purely Scotch age that Scotland was destined 
to see, still lingered among us. Several were then 
to be met with who had seen the Pretender, with 
his court and his wild followers, in the palace of 
Holyrood. Almost the whole official state, as 
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settled at the Union, survived; and all graced the 
capital, unconscious of the economical scythe which 
has since mowed it down. All our nobility had 
not then fled. A few had sense not to feel degrad- 
ed by being happy at home. The old town was 
not quite ptr Many of our principal people 
wtill dignified its picturesque recesses and historical 
mansions, and were dignified by them. The closing 
of the continent sent many excellent English 
families and youth among us, for education and 
for pleasure. The war brightened us with uni- 
forms, and strangers, and shows. 

Over all this there was diffused the influence 
of a greater number of persons attached to litera- 
ture and science, some as their calling and some 
for pleasure, than could be found, in proportion to 
the population, in any other city in the empire. 
Within a few years, including the period I am 
speaking of, the college contained Principal Ro- 
bertson, Joseph Black, his successor Hope, the 
second Munro, James Gregory, John Robison, 
John Playfair, and Dugald Stewart; none of 
them confined monastically to their books, but 
all—except Robison, who was in bad health— 
partaking of enjoyment. Episcopacy gave us 
the Rev. Archibald Alison; and in Blair, Henry, 
John Home, Sir Harry Moncrieff, and others, 
Presbytery made an excellent contribution, the 
more ~~ 4 admired. that it came from a church 
which eschews rank and boasts of poverty. The 
law—to which Edinburgh has always been so 
largely indebted—sent its copious supplies ; who, 
instead of disturbing good company by professional 
matter—an offence with which the lawyers of 
every place are charged—were remarkably free 
from this vulgarity ; and being trained to take 
difference of opinion easily, and to conduct discus- 
sions with forbearance, were, without undue obtru- 
sion, the most cheerful people that were to be met 
with. Lords Monboddo, Hailes, Glenlee, Meadow- 
bank, and Woodhouselee, all literary judges, and 
Robert Blair, Henry Erskine, and Henry Mac- 
kenzie, senior, were at the earlier end of this file; 
Scott and Jeffrey at the later; but including a 
variety of valuable persons between these extremi- 
ties. Sir William Forbes, Sir James Hall, and 
Mr. Clerk, of Eldin, represented a class of country 
gentlemen cultivating learning on its own account. 
And there were several who, like the founder of 
the Huttonian theory, selected this city for their 
residence solely from the consideration in which 
science and letters were here held, and the facili- 
ties, or rather the temptations, presented for their 
prosecution. Philosophy had become indigenous 
in the place, and all classes, even in their gayest 
hours, were proud of the presence of its cultivators. 
Thus learning was improved by society, and society 
by learning. And, unless when party spirit inter- 
fered, which at one time, however, it did frequently 
and bitterly, perfect harmony, and indeed lively 
cordiality, prevailed. 

And all this was still a Scotch scene. The 
whole country had not begun to be absorbed in 
the ocean of London. There were still little great 
places—places with attractions quite sufficient to 
retain men of talent or learning in their comfort- 
able and respectable provincial positions; and 
which were dignified by the tastes and institutions 
which learning and talent naturally rear. The 





operation of the commercial principle which tempts 
all superiority to try its fortune in the greatest 
accessible market, is perhaps irresistible; but any- 
thing is surely to be lamented which annihilates 
local intellect. 

According to the modern rate of travelling, 
the capitals of Scotland and of England were 
then about 2400 miles asunder. Edinburgh was 
still more distant in its style and habits. It 
had its own independent tastes, and ideas, and 
pursuits. — of the generation that was 
retiring survived to cast an antiquarian air over 
the city; and the generation that was advancing 
was still a Scotch production. Its character may 
be estimated by the names I have mentioned ; and 
by the fact that the genius of Scott and of Jeffrey 
had made it the seat at once of the most popular’ 
poetry and the most brilliant criticism that then 
existed. This city has advantages—including its 
being the capital of Scotland, its old reputation, 
and its external beauties—which have enabled it, 
in a certain degree, to resist the centralizing ten- 
dency, and have hitherto always supplied it with a 
succession of eminent men. But now that London 
is at our door, how precarious is our hold of them, 
and how many have we lost! 





THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC FOR THE YEAR 
1855. 


THOUGH nearly two years have to elapse before the 
tradesman will enter the above date in his books, and 
we, or our survivors, inscribe our correspondence with 
it, yet in the work named at the head of this paper— 
issued from the press months ago—we have a synopsis 
of the important phenomena of the solar and stellar 
universe for the year in question, beginning with the 
first hour of January, 1855, and ending with that 
which will usher in the January of 1856. It is surely 
a wonderful effort of the human mind, and a fine illus- 
tration of the stability of those divine laws which re- 
gulate the plan of our system, and the multitudinous 
orbs that glimmer out of the far-off depths of space, 
thus to have in hand an index to the celestial events 
of ane which will not be closed till the earth has re- 
volved upwards of athousand times uponits axis,and has 
more than twice accomplished its mighty course around 
the central luminary; a register of right ascensions, 
declinations, eclipses, occultations, transits and transits 
of shadows, with lunar distances, calculated in their 
occurrence to the minutest fractions of time; a detail 
of the positions of sun, moon, and planets, satellites 
and stars, as they will be at swiftly recurring intervals 
of the annual cycle referred to, nicely appreciated to 
fractions of a second of space. Thus, a line of figures 
in this production reduced to writing is to the effect, 
that dating three years forward from last Christmas- 
eve, ec Geminorum, a star of the sixth magnitude in 
the constellation of the Twins, will be occulted or hid 
by the body of the moon to the watcher at Greenwich, 
the exact times of disappearance and reappearance for 
that place being registered, the whole phenomenon 
transpiring in fifty-five minutes, while the inhabi- 
tants are enjoying their midnight slumbers. Treat- 
ing another line in the same way, the information 
runs as follows, that on June 21, 1855, at nine o’clock 
p.m. for Greenwich, the three first class stars, Regulus, 
Spica Virginis, and Antares, will be at certain speci- 
fied angular distances from the apparent centre of the 
moon, expressed in degrees, minutes, and seconds of 
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ace, Regulus being westward, Spica and Antares 
datwald of the luminary. We are told also, that 
from the 8rd of January to the 24th of February, 
1855, the satellites of Jupiter will not be visible, owing 
to the planet being too near to the sun. Some general 
idea may be formed from these statements of the 
extraordinary nature of the results combined in the 
pages before us; and before concluding, we shall hope 
to render their practical purpose sufficiently intelli- 
gible. 

The volume to which we are referring, a bulky 
octavo of six hundred and fifty pages, is founded 
upon the work performed at the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, and published by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, under the super- 
intendence of Lieutenant Stratford, of the Nautical 
Almanac Office, 3, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn-lane. 
It is designed to enable the mariner to find the 
place of his ship at sea, as well as to assist the prac- 
tical astronomer in the daily routine of his observa- 
tory; and being a national undertaking, the publica- 
tion is exempted from the heavy stamp duty imposed 
upon other almanacs. It has the advantage of now 
appearing at half the former price of five shillings, 
and considering the immense cost of simply printing 
such an enormous mass of figures and symbols, it is 
by far the cheapest production of the press with which 
we are acquainted. For the convenience of the 
voyager going on a long cruize from his native shore, 
and of our countrymen in general at distant stations, 
the work is always published three years in advance. 
Thus the almanac for the present year appeared in 
1850, and we were supplied last March with the one 
for 1855. Hence the expedition under Sir Edward 
Belcher, recently sent to the polar seas to search for 
Sir John Franklin, has not only gone out victualled for 
an absence of some years, but provided with celestial 
guide books for 1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855, offering 
important aids for the determination of latitude and 
longitude in the icy ocean. We propose to give some 
— of the history and contents of this national 
work, 

Its commencement, with the high character it at 
once acquired for scientific merit and practical utility, 
is due to the zeal and talents of Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, 
who projected it soon after the middle of the last cen- 
tury. This eminent man (while a student at the age 
of sixteen) had his attention strongly directed to 
astronomy by the great solar eclipse of 1748, and it is 
somewhat remarkable that the same event had the 
like effect upon the equally celebrated Lalande, who 
was then also pursuing his collegiate course. Both were 
born in the same yéar; both survived the century of 
their birth ; and while Lalande edited the Connotssance 
des Tems, an. old-established French nautical alma- 
nac, still published under the superintendence of the 
Bureau des Longitudes at Paris, Maskelyne originated 
a similar manual for his own country, but of ‘a far 
more valuable kind than its foreign contemporary, as 
then produced. In 1761, he sailed to St. Folens to 
observe the transit of Venus, and ascertain, if possible, 
the parallax of the fixed stars, proceeding in 1764 to 
Barbadoes to test the merits of Harrison’s marine 
chronometer. The result of this yoyage brought to 
the ingenious constructor of the instrument the parlia- 
mentary reward of twenty thousand pounds, offered 
for the best improvement of the method for finding 
the longitude at sea. At the same time, full trial was 
made of Irwin’s marine chair, vainly designed to miti- 
gate the effect of a ship’s oscillation, ‘and obviate the 
difficulty of observing eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites 
on the ocean, an object which still remains a desi- 
deratum. These voyages had an important influence 
upon Maskelyne’s future labours. On the death of 





the astronomer royal, Mr. Bliss, in 1765, his attain- 
ments and devotion to science procured for him the 
appointment to the important post ; and having ample 
knowledge, from his maritime experience, of the wants 
of nautical astronomy, he speedily laid before the Board 
of Longitude the plan of the Nautical Almanac, to be 
compiled with the greatest care, and have its accuracy 
guaranteed by competent authority. The idea being 
adopted, the publication commenced in 1767, its 
author remarking in the preface: “ The Commissioners 
of Longitude, in pursuance of powers vested in them 
by a late act of parliament, present the public with 
the Nautical Almanac and Astronomical Ephemeris 
for the year 1767, to be continued annually ; a work 
which must greatly contribute to the improvement of 
astronomy, geography, and navigation.” The antici- 
pation has been amply verified. 

From this period, through an interval of forty-three 
years, Maskelyne devoted unceasing attention to the 
work, availing himself of every discovery or correction, 
the accuracy of which could be depended upon, It 
was held in the highest repute by foreign authorities, 
and was superior to any kindred production in the last 
century, the French Connoissance des Tems borrowing 
from the English almanac its lunar distances. Mas- 
kelyne is also known as the first who gave a catalogue 
of what are styled “standard stars,” or a number of 
stars observed with such frequency and precision, that 
their places serve as standard points of the heavens, 
also called “nautical stars” from their service to 
navigation. He was the first likewise to suggest that 
meteors or shooting stars, visible over extensive re- 
gions of the earth’s surface, might be used as natural 
signals by distant observers to ascertain the difference 
of longitude between their stations. . In 1774, he 
conducted an experiment to measure the attraction 
of the meuntain of Schiehallion, in Perthshire, by 
observing its effects upon the plumb line, with a view 
to determine the mean density of the earth. The 
same experiment had previously been tried by Bougier 
and La Condamine, upon Chimborago in Peru; and it 
was subsequently followed up by Baron Zach, in rela- 
tion to Mont Mimet, in the neighbourhood of Mar- 
seilles. The last observation at Greenwich registered 
under the superintendence of Maskelyne, is dated 
December 81, 1810. He died February 9, 1811 ; and 
on the 4th of January, 1813, Delambre delivered an 
eloquent éloge on the English Astronomer before the 
Institute of France. As this was at a period when 
war was wildly raging between the two countries, it 
forms a pleasant record of the amenities of science 
being preserved from the interruption which political 
hostility offers to the general ties of nations. 

More recently, the Nautical Almanac lost credit, not 
keeping up with the advance of sciznce, and failing to 
meet the requirements of the age. It lagged behind 
the Astronomisches Jahrbach of Berlin, the Effemeridi 
Astronomiche of Milan, and other works of the kind 
supplied on the continent. At length the government 
gave effect to the recommendations of the Astronomi- 
cal Society, and the publication appeared in 1834 in 
a manner worthy of the national character, reflecting 
the improvements made in practical astronomy, and 
adapted to supply the wants of the most educated 
class of seamen. 

It is difficult to convey a popularly intelligible 
idea of the contents of a volume, abounding with 
algebraic signs and astronomical bols, as unmean- 
ing to the uninitiated as the hieroglyphics of Egypt ; 
and with figures which may literally be reckoned 
by the thousand in a single page. Still, we must 
try our hand, but shall overlook a vast amount of 
matter which can only be appreciated by accomplished 
science, and confine attention to the more accessible 
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and generally interesting points. The first part con- 
tains the elements of the sun and moon for the year. 
It extends to 240 pages, twenty being devoted to 
each month. These latter are discriminated by the 
Roman numerals ito xx. In several of the tables 
supplied in this department, as in those which give 
the sun’s right ascension and declination, the moon’s 
longitude and latitude, the months have an odd 
overgrown appearance at their close, in no slight 
degree puzzling to novices. They do not seem to be 
those exactly to which we are accustomed. Thus 
we have March 32, April 31, May 82, June 31, and 
the rest are also lengthened by a single day. Now, 
though perfectly familiar with blustering March, 
showery April, flowery May, and glowing June, our 
readers will be oblivious respecting this increased 
progeny of days, never having written a letter or 
made out a bill bearing any of these dates, or those 
of September 31, October 32, November 31, and 
December 32. Yet these are days with which they 
are substantially though not literally acquainted, un- 
less conversant with the Nautical Almanac. Nor is 
there any mystery in the case. The explanation is, 
that for convenience of interpolation, the quantities 
inserted opposite April 1 are also given twenty pages 
before as those for March 32, and so on of the rest. 

From this division of the work, the tables of lunar 
distances may be selected for notice, or the distances 
of the moon, at certain periods, from certain other 
celestial bodies as standard objects. These bodies 
include the following stars :— 


a ag the principal star in Aries, but of the second 
ade 


grade. 
Aldebaran, of the first magnitude, in the rich asterism of 


1, 

2. 
Taurus, easily distinguished by its red colour. 

3. Pollux, of the second magnitude, in Gemini, readily known 
by its companionship with the brighter Castor. 

4, Regulus, a first-class star in the breast of Leo, hence often 
called Cor Leonis, the Lion’s heart. 

5. Spica Virginis, a first-class star in Virgo, remarkably con- 
spicuous from being insulated in a dark surrounding field, 
only a single minute neighbour being visible. 

.@ — generally known as Altair, of the first magni- 
tude. 


. @ Pegasi, a second-class star, usually termed Markab. 
. Antares, of the first magnitude, in Scorpio, distinguished 
by its fiery red colour. 
9. Fomalhaut, a first-class star, in Piscis Australis, 


These are eminently “nautical stars,” so called from 
the use made of them to be speedily explained. The 
ancients assigned an imaginary nautical distinction to 
the Gemini, as propitious to mariners. Hence we are 
told the “sign” of the Alexandrian vessel which con- 
veyed Paul to Italy was “Castor and Pollux.” Apart 
from superstition, ‘the latter has now the honour of 
being rendered really serviceable to the sailor, along 
vith his eight -stellar companions enumerated above. 
The way in which this is accomplished is not difficult 
to understand. 

While all ‘the «stars to the naked eye ‘hold con- 
s.antly the same -relative position ‘to each other, the 
observation of two nights, or of a ‘few hours on a 
single night, will convince ‘the merest tyro ‘that ‘the 
moon’s position with respect to them is constantly 
changing. The :partieular stars mamed, being con- 
veniently situated with wéference to her path, are 


therefore used for taking ‘lunar distances, in order to | 
The | 


enable mariners ‘to (deduce their longitude. 
problem of the longitude of a station, or its distance 


east or west of another fixed station, is at once solved, | 
if the difference of ‘time*between the two stations can | 
be ascertained, fouratinutes of time being equal to one | 
degree of space, an hour‘toififteen degrees, and so on; | 


earlier time denoting a westward, and later time an 
eastward position. Now the distances of the centre of 


the moon from some of the nine conspicuous stars | 











referred to, near the ecliptic—all being taken in hand 
in turn—are computed with the utmost care for 
certain regularly recurring periods, namely, for every 
three hours through the year, and tabulated in the 
Nautical Almanac with the times at Greenwich when 
they will take place. Hence, when out on the broad 
ocean, if the navigator wishes to know his longitude 
or distance from the meridian of Greenwich, he marks 
when such a lunar distance—set down in the almanac 
for such a day and hour—occurs, as seen from his own 
vessel, and deduces thereby his whereabouts on the 
watery waste. If, for example, after making the 
necessary corrections for refraction, parallax, and other 
circumstances, it is found to take place four hours 
earlier than the Greenwich time, his place of obser- 
vation is 60° west, or if four hours later, it is 60° 
east. The principles of the problem are here stated, 
omitting the details. Thus, to borrow from the true 
and fine representation of a living astronomer, the 
visible surface of the celestial vault may be compared 
to a vast dial-plate; the stars are as fixed marks dis- 
tributed upon it; the moon is a hand in motion among 
them, leaving one and approaching another on her 
monthly circuit; the whole, with the almanac, an- 
swering the purpose of a clock in the heavens, marking 
Greenwich time to our sailors in every part of the 
globe, and enabling the skilled commander to estimate 
the position of his ship, though no land-mark may 
have been seen for weeks, and no object have been 
visible but the billowy deep, the stormy petrel, and 
the changeful sky. 

The second conspicuous portion of the volume is an 
ephemeris of the planets, occupying nearly two hun- 
dred pages. It contains their geocentric and helig- 
centric right ascensions and declinations, latitudes an 
longitudes, and their times of transit over the meridian 
of Greenwich. The geocentric places refer to the 
centres of the planets as if seen from the centre of the 
earth; the heliocentric, as if seen from the centre of 
the sun. The positions-of the larger planets are given 
for Greenwich, mean noon on every day of the year, 
with their times of passing the meridian. By means 
of the positions especially of Venus and Jupiter, which 
are frequently visible when the sun is above the horizon, 
the latitude, time, and variation of the compass may 
be found, with nearly as much facility and accuracy as 
by the sun. 

Next follows a list of a hundred principal fixed stars, 
their respective magnitudes being denoted, and their 
mean places shown for January 1, 1855, together with 
their annual variations. The apparent places of a and 
8 Urse Minoris are then given for every day of the 
year; and those of the remaining ninety-cight stars 
for every tenth day. a Ursw Minoris is the well 
known Polaris or pole-star, the most practically useful 
star in the heavens, whether to the astronomer or the 
seaman, from its perpetual apparition in our hemi- 
sphere. The want of such a constant reference to the 
op pole is strongly felt in southern latitudes. 
“How often,” meditates Hervey, “has this star beamed 
bright intelligence on the sailor, and conducted the 
keel ‘to tts destined haven.” It does mot, however, 
mark the true polar point, being 1° 32’:from it, though 
gradually approaching it. In s.p..2095, the nearest 
proximity will be gained, when a long cycle of reces 
sion will commence, to be followed by one of renewed 
approach. But this is only an instance of apparent 
motion, to which the entire stellar host is subject, pro- 
duced by aglow real movement of the earth’s axis. 
‘As every one knows'Polarisand the indicating Pointers, 
it may be useful,.as supplying a gazing scale, to state, 
that the distance between’ the F ointers may be roughly 
taken at 5°, and from thence to the pole-star at about 
30°. 
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Tables of moon-culminating stars occur next in 
order, or those stars which, being near the moon’s 
parallel of declination, and not differing much from 
her in right ascension, are proper to be observed with 
her, to determine differences of longitude. The eclipses 
of the sun and moon are then registered: namely, a 
total eclipse of the moon, May 1, 1855, partly visible 
at Greenwich, the moon setting there totally eclipsed ; 
a partial eclipse of the sun, May 15, 1855, invisible at 
Greenwich ; a total eclipse of the moon, October 24, 
1855, partly visible at Greenwich, the moon setting 
there partially eclipsed ; and a partial eclipse of the 
sun, November 9, 1855, invisible at Greenwich. All 
the particulars are furnished necessary for indicating 
the times and places on the earth, when and where the 
solar and lunar eclipses will be visible ; and during the 
two former, the path of the moon’s shadow upon the 
surface of the earth is illustrated by charts. This is 
followed by a list of the planets and fixed stars to the 
sixth magnitude inclusive, the occultations of which, 
by the moon, will be visible'at Greenwich, or at places 
not far distant, together with the times of disappear- 
ance and reappearance for that station. Then are 
detailed the phenomena of Jupiter’s satellites, with the 
times of occurrence. These include the occultations, 
or the passing of the satellites m the course of their 
revolution behind the body of the planet ; the transits, 
both of the satellites themselves and of their shadows, 
across his disc; and the eclipses, or the immersion of 
these dependent bodies in the shadow of the primary 
orb. It may here be mentioned, that in the former 
part of the volume, the relative positions of the images 
of Jupiter and his satellites are depicted, at a specified 
time for each day throughout the year, as they would 
appear in an inverting telescope, except from January 
3 to February 24, when the planet will be too near to 
the sun for his train to be visible. 

The mean time of high water at London Bridge, for 
1855, is given for every day of the year, with the time 
of high water on the full and change of the moon, 
called, from the French, “the establishment of the 
port,” at the principal places on the shores of the 
United Kingdom and the adjacent coasts of the conti- 
nent. The last table supplied, contains the latitudes 
and longitudes of the principal observatories ; and it 
may be of interest to give simply the list of names, as 





an index to the great sites where practical astronomy 
is pursued :— 


Aberdeen, 
Abo. 


Madras. 
Manheim. 
Marseilles. 
Milan. 
Modena. 
Moscow. 
Munich. 
Naples. 
Nicoleff. 
Oxford. 
Padua. 
Palermo. 
Paramatta. 
Paris. 
Petersburgh. 
Portsmouth, 
Prague. . 


Pulkowa. 
Rome. 
Senftenberg. 
St. Fernando. 
St. Helena, 
Speyer. 
Stockholm, 
Strasburg. 
Turin. 
Upsal. 
Venice. 
Verona. 
Vienna. 
Viviers. 
Warsaw. 
Washington, 
Wilna. 


Cracow. 
Dantzic. 
Dorpat. 
Dublin. 
Durham. 
Edinburgh. 
Florence. * 
Geneva. 
Gotha. 
Gottingen. 
Greenwich. 
Hamburgh. 
Konigsberg. 
Kremsmunster. 
Leipsic. 
Leyden. 
Liverpool. 


Attona. 
Armagh. 
erlin. 
Bonn. 
Bremen. 
Breslau. 
Brussels. 
Buda. 
Cambridge. 
a 
ae 
Cape of Good 
ope. 
Christiana. 
Copenhagen. 
The following are private observatories mentioned :— 


Ashurst—R. Snow. Regent’s-park—G. Bishop. 
Birr Castle—Earl of Rosse. Starfield—W. Lassell. 
Hartwell—Dr. Lee. Wateringbury — Rev. W. R, 
Kensington—Sir James South. _ Dawes. 

Makerstoun—Sir T, M. Bris- Wrottesley Hall—Lord Wrot- 


bane. tesley. 
Markree—E,. J. Cooper. 


A brief supplement, which annually varies in its 
matter, is occupied with details of Encke’s periodic 
comet; of the recently-discovered planet Neptune, the 
remotest known member of our system; and of the 
newly-found companions of the old asteroids circulating 
between Mars and Jupiter. Before the present cen- 
tury, when no body was known to exist in this place, 
it seemed an anomalous gap, being more than triple 
the distance of Mars from the sun. But soon after 
the century commenced, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and 
Vesta were caught up in the awful void ; and since the 
year 1846, it has been shown to be very amply occu- 
pied. Few memories are charged with the names, or 
even the number of the small planets, whose acquaint- 
ance has been made within the last few years; and 
therefore their formal introduction here will not be 
needless, arranged in alphabetical order :—Astrea or 
Egeria, Eunomia, Flora, Hebe, Irene, Iris, Metis, Par- 
thenope, and Victoria. Still there are several others, 
whose announcement dates but a few weeks back, 
which await the names by which they are to be dis- 
criminated. Without sanctioning the hypothesis, it 
may yet be remarked that,-from the number and 
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minuteness of these objects, it certainly seems less of 
an unauthorized speculation than it was when proposed 
by Olbers, near half a century ago, that these bodies 
are fragments of a greater planet which some mighty 
convulsion has shattered ! 

An imperfect outline has now been given of the 
Nautical Almanac. Nothing more uninviting to the 
popular eye ever issued from the press. Yet, as ex- 
hibiting the fruit of the highest science and the 
greatest labour, and as devoted to an object of im- 
mense importance, there are few publications more 
worthy of the nation. Being specially designed to 
secure safe and speedy navigation, as far as it is allowed 
to human means, it is difficult to exaggerate the value 
of such a performance, considering the national in- 
terests at stake continually upon the seas, namely, 
millions of our property, and the lives of thousands of 
our countrymen. 





SHADES OF THE DEPARTED. 
JOHN HOWARD. 


“ On the north side of the priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew,” says John Stowe, in his “Survey of London,” 
“is the lane truly called Jong, which reacheth from 
Smithfield to Aldersgate-street.” At the time 
when our venerable metropolitan topographer re- 
corded this characteristic notice of a well-known 
locality, it was “built on both sides with tene- 
ments for brokers, tipplers, and such like;” but 
the brokers had the predominance afterwards, for 
an annotator upon Strype describes Long-lane as 
“a place of note for the sale of apparel, linen, 
and upholsterer’s goods, both secondhand and new, 
but chiefly for old.” It is more than probable, 
that many a thrifty salesman in that queer old 
neighbourhood made a decent fortune out of his 
yearly gains, though only one that we know of 
has attained to any celebrity. This is certain, that 
no fortune was ever laid up by any of the diligent 
sons of trade in our great metropolis, destined to 
a better use in the hands of the heir and successor, 
than the fortune of him to whom we now refer. 
Many a father has felt what the wise man so touch- 
ingly expresses: “I hated all the labour which I 
had taken under the sun, becanse I should leave it 
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to the man that should be after me, and who 
knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a 
fool?” And survivors have witnessed a sad squan- 
dering by the new possessor of money scraped to- 
gether by much toil, amidst not a little of self- 
denial. But the prosperous tradesman in Long- 
lane, whom we are now thinking of, was honoured 
as the accumulator of riches which, instead of 
“ perishing through sore travail,” became, through 
the beneficence of his son, the instrument of mercy 
to England and the world, surrounding his name 
with a lustre at which generations to come will 
look back with reverence and praise. 

John Howard kept a shop somewhere about the 
corner of the place so noted for the sale of uphoi- 
sterer’s goods; and when, by diligently following 
that line of business, he had obtained enough to 
enjoy his “ o¢iwm cum dignitate,” he first retired 
to Enfield, and then removed to Clapton. About 
1790 the Clapton residence was described as a 
venerable mansion situated on the western side of 
the street, but much decayed, and lately disfigured. 
Very soon after it was pulled down. There, in 
1739, Mr. Howard must have been living in good 
circumstances, as in that year he paid the fine for not 
serving as sheriff of London. He had then a son, 
about thirteen years old, who was probably born in 
the Clapton house ; though considerable obscurity 
rests on the scene as well as the exact date of his 
birth. This son was the John Howard on whose 
name, by universal acclamation, the title of philan- 
thropist has been bestowed—a title far surpassing 
any which heralds can record or sovereigns confer. 
We fancy we see him in his father’s garden—a lad 
not tall of his age, yet thin and spare, and rather 
fragile in his make and appearance, with large 
nose, and eyes sparkling with benevolence, and 
compressed lips, which show that he carries with 
him a will too strong tobe easily broken. Hair cut 
short in front and curled behind, and costume 
somewhat like a full court dress in miniature, com- 
plete the portrait. Young Howard went to school 
for seven years with Mr. Worsley, a good Greek 
scholar at Hertford ; and was then removed to the 
care of Mr. Eames, who was tutor in a seminary 
conducted in Tenter Alley, Moorfields, for the edu- 
: ; cation of both dissenting 
ministers and laymen. 
Mr. Eames was of rare 
attainments, a friend of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and 
pronouneed by Dr. Watts 
to be the most learned 
(.,. man he ever knew. But 

i; Howard, with these ad- 
yy. vantages, never turned 

‘<* oat a scholar. Strange 
to say, he not only knew 
very little of Latin, and 
less Greek, but he could 
never write his own lan- 
guage with propriety and 
= correctness. But among 
- his school associations 
Z there occurs one of those 
instances of generosity 
with which his history 
abounds. Mr. Densham 
was assistant to Mr. 
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Eames, and won the respect and gratitude of How- 
ard. The latter, just before setting out on his last 
and fatal journey, gave his old tutor an unlimited 
order to draw on his banker for whatever sum 
he might stand in need of; but the delicate consci- 
entiousness of the poor scholar was as great as the 
benevolence of his rich friend, for though at the 
time having only twelve or thirteen pounds a-year, 
he diminished his little capital rather than accept 
the discretionary privilege. 

Howard’s father did what few men in his cir- 
cumstances are wont to do. Though he could 
leave his son a fortune, he determined to bring him 
up to trade, ‘and therefore bound him apprentice 
to Messrs. Newnham and Shipley, wholesale gro- 
cers in Watling-street. For that old thorough- 
fare with a Roman name, we must confess some 
considerable penchant. Memories of the time when 
the great masters of the world had their provinces 
in Britam, and Roman manners and Roman hearts 
covered the banks of the Thames, all about that 
neighbourhood, come thick and fast before the 
mind’s eye, as'we sometimes thread that alley- 
like avenue to London Bridge, in preference to the 
broader and more crowded highway of Cheapside. 
Milton’s shade, of course, meets us at the corner of 
Milk-street, and we like to think also of the 
grocer’s apprentice, grown somewhat since we de- 
scribed him at Clapton; who amidst hogsheads of 
sugar and chests of tea was acquiring habits of 
application to business of no little use to him in 


loaf of the man, and flinging it over the wall, and 
then, with alaugh, saying to his father’s gardener, 
the playmate probably of his own earlier days, 
“ Harry, see if there is not something for you 
there among the cabbages.” The frolicsomeness of 
Howard in his youth bore the stamp of true kind. 
liness of disposition, and that punctuality im en- 

ements which marked the entire history of 
Froward in his manhood. 

But he did not live in the Clapton House—that 
was let. His own place of abode was Stoke New- 
ington. He had lodgings there, where he studied 
and improved his mind. The delicate state of his 
health required more attentive nursing than he 
found in the house where he first lodged, so he re- 
moved to apartments under the roof of Mrs. Sarah 
Lowne, a widow of a little property, residing in 
Church-street, who devoted her time to the care 
and comfort of the young invalid. He had some 
rather strange notions, and when they shaped 
themselves into the form of duty, they always 
rested upon a very firm substratum of conscien- 
| tiousness. Though he was only twenty-five, he 
| considered that he could justly repay the lady for 
| her kindness, though she was fifty-two, by nothing 
| less than the offer of his hand in marriage, with the 
| resolution of promoting the happiness of her life 
| who had saved his. The eccentric proposal was at 
| first refused, but being strongly urged, was at 
| length accepted, and Howard —_ redeemed his 
| vow. He always expressed himself as having been 





after life. Meditating on this early portion of | happy in his choice, though his domestic enjoyment 
Howard's history, our thoughts take the shape so | was of a different character from that which he 
well defined by his last biographer :—‘“ No man | afterwards so richly reaped during the ten years of 
can foresee even for an hour the turns of fortune. | wedded companionship he spent with his second 
It is the part of wisdom to be armed and prepared | wife—his beloved Henrietta. The first Mrs. How- 
for whatever may befall. Knowledge of a profes- | ard died in 1755, between two and three years after 
sion is no burden. A gentleman is not the less | hermarriage, and lies buried in St. Mary’s, White- 
a gentleman because he is conversant with law, | chapel. Howard felt lonely when this tie was dis- 
with trade, with medicine ; nay, he is then more a | solved, and broke up housekeeping, giving away 
gentleman than he otherwise could be, for he is | his furniture to the poor of the village. The old 
more completely independent. He alone is perfect | gardener we have mentioned received for his share 
master of his actions who has a personal means of | a bedstead and bedding, a table and half a dozen 


living—some art or craft, knowledge or skill, of 
which chance and change cannot divest him ; want- 
ing this, his present interest or his fears for the 
future must often modify his hopes and warp his 
conscience.” 

It world seem, however, as if Howard, who ind 
been oi ~— in filial obedience, only #ib- 
mitted to the drudgery of the "s 
without any liking wi eeTn aa lode umn 
as we find that almost immediately® x's 
death he procured the surrender of Tits Sndertures. 
His apprenticeship obligations were ‘eancelled 
upon the payment of a sum of ménéy.; but ‘the 


chairs, together with a new scythe—a dividend of 
the philanthropist’s relics which, at asubsequent 
period, when the donor’s fame had spread far and 
wide, became mightily enhanced in value. We have 
no means of ascertaining the house where How- 
ard lived at Stoke Newington, ‘bit we know 
where he worshipped. We have ® ‘Vivid recol- 
Jestion of the old independent there, as it 
‘appeared about twenty years ago, much in 
the same state it had been in from ‘thie beginning. 
The small pulpit, surmounted with @ sound- 
ing-board, and the tall-backed pews ‘and heavy 
galleries, ‘spoke of other days, constituting an ap- 








youth, freed from the yoke of servitude, “was ‘by mo | propriate back-ground for the figure of young Mr. 
means disposed to riot in his new-found ty, | Howard in-earnest sprayer,‘or reverently ‘listening 
but with a steadiness and careisuch as ‘belong to his tpastor, the Ger. Micaidh Townsend. ‘The 
the ripest years of human life, ‘he-attenfled to'the | man #f whom we write, ‘it shoiild be remembered, 
preservation, improvement, and (proper ‘tse of ‘the | was éminerit for his spiritual pidty, no less'than his 
patrimony he inherited. He ‘personally ‘supérin- | active "benevolence. He breathell ‘through his let- 
tended the repairs of the Clapton House, ind asiive | ters ‘atid journdls a devotional fervour which, while 
walk through the main , n | they rébuke the id religious ments of 
suburb, we think of Howard's Wisit to the paternal frigid yprofessors ‘ ristianity, “are ted to 
abode, and his recollections antidst‘thte s¢enesof his | excite a 'sympathéticurdonr ‘in theiliearts ofvall who 
boyhood, and call to mind how da ‘might be have any spiritudl sensibility. ‘Bkesndtto’en his 
seen by a buttress of the garden wall, at the hour | monument in Cardington chureh,Weebten by hin- 
when the baker was passing with his cart, buying a | self, was expressive of “His évangelical creed, and 
























































his tone of humble confidence from first to last, 
“ My hope is in Christ.” 

Howard removed to lodgings in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, whence he proceeded to the continent, 
and where, we presume, he afterwards returned. 
That visit to the continent was a very eventful 
one. He was taken prisoner, and barbarously 
treated, and detained for some months a captive 
in France. There he saw and felt what entered 
into his soul, and afterwards helped to impel him 
onward in his astonishing career of prison visita- 
tion and reform. He was permitted to return to 
England, so strong was the confidence he inspired, 
to negotiate himself with the government for his 
liberation. He had pledged his honour to go back to 
prison if he did not sueceed; and when his friends 
congratulated him on his escape, he desired them to 
defer their expressions of joy, till he had obtained 
an honourable discharge of his obligations. So the 
shadow of Howard passes us in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, out on parole, like another Regulus, prepared 
to re-enter the land of eaptivity if he cannot obtain 
liberty upon terms fair and just. A right noble 
study is that for the nen of commerce, and for all 
sorts of men who pass by St. Paul’s every day : 
My word is my bond. This sentiment, embodied 
in the conduct even of a heathen, ought surely to 
guide all believers in that book which commends 
him who “sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not.” 

In tracing the other London haunts of Howard, 
we must plunge into the prison world of the last 
century. Elsewhere in the metropolis, what we 
know of him for the rest of his life is next to 
nothing. It isa wonderful progress we have to 
make, as we follow this illustrious individual in his 
circumnavigaticn of charity, “not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces or the stateliness of 
temples, not to make accurate measurements of the 
remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale ot 
the curiosity of modern art, not to collect medals 
or collate manuscripts; but to dive into the depths 
of dungeons, to plunge into the infection of hospi- 
tals, to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain, to 
take the gauge and dimensions of misery, depression 
and contempt, to remember the forgotten, to at- 
tend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to 
compare and collate the distresses of all men.” 
The augean stable which Hercules undertook to 
cleanse is no unapt symbol of the dens of corrup- 
tion, tyranny, cruelty, and vice, which Howard 
resolved to purify and transform, when he entered 
on his ‘great work of prison reformation. In his 
book on prisons, he gives the result of his earlier 
visits to those in London; and from that source, 
aided by kindred documents, we derive the ma- 
terials of what for the most part will form the rest 
of this paper. The following passages have a 
graphic character about them, and enable us to 
catch a glimpse of the philanthropist while en- 
gaged in his errands of mercy :—* At each visit 
1 entered every room, cell, and dungeon, with a 
memorandum-book in my hand, in which I noted 
particulars on the spot.” “I have been fre- 
quently asked what precautions I use to preserve 
myself from infection in the prisons and hospitals 
which I visit. I here answer, next to the free 
goodness and mercy of the Author of my being, 
temperance and cleanliness are my preservatives. 
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“trusting in divine providence, and believing my- 
self in the- way of my duty, I visit the most 
noxious cells ; and while thus employed, I fear no 
evil. I never enter an hospital or prison before 
breakfast, and in an offensive room I seldom draw 
my breath deeply.” 

A general description of the London prisons by 
Howard, gives a fearful idea of the neglect of dis- 
cipline which prevailed when he began his re- 
searches. The statistics which Howard supplies 
relative to the prison world of London, afford ter- 
rible insight into the miseries experienced by the 
captives. 

Newgate was rebuilt between 1778 and 1780. 
As then erected, and as it still remains, it presents 
a great improvement upon its predecessor ; but, as 
Howard observed, it is far from being a model, and 
at the commencement of the present century the 
gaol fever broke out there, which he predicted 
would be the result of its defective and faulty ar- 
rangements. One shudders on entering the con- 
demned cells which Howard opens for our inspec- 
tion. There are upon each of the three floors five, 
all vaulted. The strong stone-wall is lined all 
round with planks studded with broad-headed 
nails; and such is the aspect of these darksome, 
solitary abodes, that criminals, before unmoved, 
have been struck with horror, and have shed tears 
on entering them. Fifteen condemned cells happily 
appear to us, now that the criminal law has been 
reformed, a most unnecessary provision ; but alas! 
when Howard wrote, they seemed not more than 
to suffice for the demand which was created by the 
Draconic severity of the judicial code. In twelve 
years 467 executions took place in London, includ- 
ing two by burning, the two culprits being women, 
one condemned for murder, the other for coining. 

The hardened criminal and the juvenile offender 
were closely associated, and if the latter resisted his 
initiation into the mystery of the prison-house, he, 
underwent a mock trial by some impudent offender, 
who assamed the office of judge, and tied a knotted 
towel on his head to imitate a wig. Prisoners were 
requested to pay “ garnish,” as contributions to 
riotous entertainments were called, and the miser- 
able creature who had no money was stripped 
of his clothes, in discharge of the villanous de- 
mand. 

A singular relic of the ancient administration of 
torture is mentioned by Howard as continuing in a 
form which was observed in his time. When prison- 
ers capitally convicted at theOld Bailey were brought 
up to receive sentence, and the judge asked, “ What 
have you to say why judgment of death and execu- 
tion should not be awarded against you?” the exe- 
cutioner slipped a whipcord noose about the thumbs. 

The Fleet Prison stood not far off Newgate, 
and there the philanthropist discloses some start- 
ling scenes of disorder. ‘They play in the court- 
yard at skittles, mississippi, fives, tennis, ete.; and 
not only the prisoners, for I saw among them several 
butchers sind oenes from the market, who are ad- 
mitted here as at another public-house. The same 
may be seen in many other prisons where the 
gaoler keeps or lets the tap. Besides the inconve- 
nience of this to prisoners, the frequenting a prison 
lessens the dread of being confined in one. 
Monday night there was a wine club, on Thurs- 
day night a beer club, each lasting usually till one 
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or two in the morning. I need not say how much 
riot they occasion ; how the sober prisoners and 
those that are sick are annoyed by them.” 

We are next conducted to New Ludgate, in 
Bishopsgate-street, a prison for debtors, free of the 
city, and for clergymen, proctors, and attorneys. 
The common side debtors are in two large garrets, 
the forest and dock, which have no fire-places. 
The prison is out of repair, the walls and ceilings 
very black, being never white-washed. There is 
no infirmary, no bath. It was in reference to this 
debtors’ prison, that the Spectator says: “ Passing 
under Ludgate the other day, I heard a voice bawl- 
ing for charity, which I thought I had somewhere 
heard before. Coming near to the gate, the prisoner 
called me by my name, and desired I would throw 
something into the box.” Happily it is all now 
swept away, and so is the Poultry compter, with re- 
pm to which Howard remarks: “ At the roof of 
the prison are spacious leads, on which the master’s 
side debtors are sometimes allowed to walk, but 
then the keeper is with them, for the leads com- 
municate with the adjoining houses, one of which 
affords a ready escape from so close a prison in 
case of fire.” From this specimen of heedlessness 
about the security of the prisoners, Howard next 
takes us to the Wood-street compter, where all 
are kept secure enough; there we are shown a 
room about 35 feet by 18, with 23 beds ranged 
round the walls, on three tiers of shelves. At one 
of his visits, he informs us, there were in this room 
thirty-nine debtors, seven of them with their wives 
and children. The room was swarming with bugs. 
There was a chapel in the court, and under it a 
taproom ; within the unwholesome precincts of this 
place, eleven prisoners died in 1773. 

We pass on next to Bridewell, where there was no 
court, and fresh air could be obtained only by means 
of a hand-ventilator, with a tube to each room of 
the women’s ward. It enjoyed a privilege pecu- 
liar to itself, that of having an allowance of rye 
straw once a month. “ No other prison in London,” 
says Howard, “ has any straw or bedding.” In the 
new prison, Clerkenwell, our reformer notices some 
commendable arrangements, but condemned certain 
cabins or cupboards, five in number, only 10 feet by 
5 in measurement, each with a barrack-bed for two 
prisoners: miserably close and unwholesome cells, 
having no air but from grates over the doors into 
the gallery. On visiting the Clerkenwell Bridewell 
in 1777, he found thirty convicts, committed for a 
term of years. Some of these, and others besides, 
were et 9 and complained of their feet, which were 
actually turned black. In 1783 five were ill, one 
was dying with little or no covering on, and in 
another room one was laid out dead. In the 
women’s sick ward, twelve were lying in their 
clothes on the barrack-bedstead and on the floor 
without any bedding whatever. In this strange 
tour about London, which, in proportion as the 
scenes described shock our sensibilities, must have 
been to our philanthropist a series of tortures, we 
arrive next at Whitechapel prison, which pre- 
sents nothing noteworthy, except the fact of the 
debtors hanging out a begging-box from a little 
closet in the front of the house, and attending 
to it each in turn. It brought in only a few 
pence daily, of which pittance none partook but 
those who on entrance paid the keeper half a 











crown, and treated the prisoners with half a gallon 
of beer. We hasten by the Tower Hamlets’ Gaol, 
in Well-close Square, and St. Catharine’s Gaol, 
which Howard, though he had visited them re- 
peatedly, only briefly notices ; mor can we tarry at 
the Savoy, with its military guard-rooms, where 
the philanthropist had seen many sick of the gaol 
distemper, but where he afterwards found a decided 
improvement in health, owing to better sanitary 
regulations. We must, however, relate a striking 
incident which wj!l ever associate with the history 
of the Savoy, the remembrance of Howard’s amaz- 
ing personal courage and influence over prisoners. 
During an alarming riot there, the men confined 
had killed two of their keepers, and no person 
dared to approach them, until the intrepid philan- 
thropist watutede to do so. Gaolers and friends 
endeavoured to dissuade him; but in he went among 
two horrid ruffians, whose savage spirits he so 
completely subdued by his persuasions, that they 
allowed themselves to be quietly conducted back to 
their cells. At Tothill Fields’ Bridewell, he in- 
forms us, the prisoners washed their hands and 
faces every morning, before they came for their 
allowance, a practice that must have been very 
grateful to him, for he ever enforced the strictest 
cleanliness on those over whom he had any control; 
and we remember hearing from an old man, who 
lived at Cardington, how he would notice and re- 
ward the children whose hands were clean; and that 
he once said to a cottager who was not over-fond 
of self-ablution, “ John Basset, go home and wash 
your hands, or no dinner.” Howard describes 
Westminster Gate-house as empty, but the King’s 
Bench, Southwark, as full to overflowing. It was 
so crowded in the summer of 1776, that a prisoner 
paid five shillings a-week for half a bed, and many 
lay in the chapel. The debtors, with their fami- 
lies, two-thirds of whom were within the prison 
walls, amounted to a population of 1004, 

But, perhaps, of all the London prisons, the Mar- 
shalsea was the worst, where debtors and pirates 
were huddled together in dark narrow rooms, four 
men in each, sleeping in two beds. The tap-room 
was let to a prisoner, and there the inmates of the 
place, at times, slept on the floor ; and to show the 
habits of drinking which prevailed, it is sufficient 
to repeat a statement by Howard, that one Sunday 
600 pots of beer were brought in from a neigh- 
bouring public-house, because the prisoners did not 
like the beverage supplied by the tapster within 
the walls. The spot where we close this melan- 
choly ramble, amidst the scenes of prison life three- 
quarters of a century since, is the Borough Comp- 
ter, the last place of confinement of the whole 
number in London which Howard describes. It 
was out of repair and ruinous, had no infirmary 
and no bedding, while most of the inmates were 
poor creatures from the court of conscience, who 
lay there till their debts were paid. 

It is dreary enough to pursue this pilgrimage from 
prison to prison; but it is instructive as an illus- 
tration of the fallen state of humanity. Where 
but in a world where things are sadly out of order, 
and the relations of the creature to the Creator are 
disturbed, could such flagrant abuses prevail under 
the colour of political justice? Nor can we help 
congratulating our country, and blessing the God 
of nations, for the improved state of things 
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existing in our prisons at the present day, mainly | race out of a bondage worse than that of English 
through the instrumentality of him whose shadow | or even Algerian gaols. His beneficent course 
we have been following. It was a tremen- | was only an outgrowth of the gospel he embraced. 
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dous strong-hold of iniquity that he dared to 
assault, enough to make the courage quail in 
even a braver heart by nature than his own; 
but sustained by help from heaven he nobly 
carried through his mission, and crowned it with 
a success which, if not complete, was signal. 
His life was a truly earnest one, a battle with 
wrong, and an errand of richest mercy. *Tis plea- 
sant to fullow poets and painters through their 
career of elegant literature and art; but we feel 
ourselves to be in a far different presence, one that 
gives us inspiring and solemn views of human 
duty, as we track the footsteps of John Howard. 
He has something more serious to do than to 
gather flowers and echo back nature’s sweet music ; 
he has to trample on serpents, to rend asunder 


| chains, and to let rays of light and love into the 
| cells of the captive. Appropriate is the statue to 


him in St. Paul’s, with huge iron manacles and 
fetters under-foot, and a great key in his hand. 


| But, after all, Howard only walked at a humble dis- 


tance in the footsteps of him whom the Hebrew 
Seer described as binding up the broken-hearted, 
proclaiming liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison-doors to them that were bound. 
Howard's benevolence was but a reflected beam of 





Ah! reader, do you really believe this 
gospel? do you love its compassionate 
Author? and are you striving after his 
likeness P 

The story of Howard’s personal ex- 
ploits almost exhausts our store of Lon- 
don associations in connection with his 
name. We remember only one more, of 
a very different character from the fore- 
going. With this we must close our 
paper. Great Ormond-street has been 
the residence of several celebrities. There 
lived Hicks, the learned anthor of the 
Thesaurus; there lived Dr. Mead, and 
Dr. Stukely, and Dr. Hawkesworth; 
there too lived Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
when he was robbed of the great seal by 
a gang of house-breakers; and there too, 
for a little while, Howard took up his 
London abode, in a house left him by his 
sister. While there, a female of rather 
forbidding appearance made repeated in- 
effectual attempts to see the philanthro- 
pist. At last she succeeded, and gained 
admittance to the library. He thought, 
from the visitor’s look, that one of the 
other sex was come to him disguised, 
with some evil intent. So he rung the 
bell and intimated a wish that the servant 
should remain in the room. But it was 
quite needless; for the stranger turned 
out to be a real woman, but a rather 
enthusiastic worshipper: for she first 
poured forth a flood of extravagant com- 
pliments, and then took her leave, de- 
claring that, after having seen the man 
she so much admired, she could go home 
and die in peace. 





SWEETLIPS, THE WILD ELEPHANT. 


WE are travelling from Mysore and the once 
famed city of that renowned eastern warrior, Tippoo 
Saib, towards the coast of Malabar; and in so 
doing, we are compelled, nolens volens, to pass 
right through the heart of that extensive forest 
known in India as the Wynard Jungle. No sun- 
beam, nay, in some parts, scarce even daylight has 


for many a long year penetrated this spot. Huge 


stately trees—trees growing taller than the ghauts 
or mountain passes up whose sides and through 
whose fissures and dales and valleys they are 
plentifully scattered—cast a perpetual gloom upon 
the dank and unwholesome vegetation with which 
the whole district is rank. The air we breathe 
is humid, and occasionally laden with an unwel- 
come odour, vastly like those smells associated 
with the cages of tigers, hyznas, and other wild 
beasts to be seen and smelt any day at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. The wind, too, which is usually 
the traveller's most welcome friend in such hot 
climates as India, seems to whisper to us, as it 
rustles coldly through the dank tall tiger grass, 
that we should be on our guard against the per- 
nicious effects of the jungle night miasmas and 


his, who gave himself for the redemption of our | their inseparable companion, jungle fever. Such 
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is our not over-pleasant travelling route; and as 
we remember that we have a ride of many hours 
before us, that the sun is already in the west, and 
our pathway infested with dangers, we set spurs 
to our horses and speed on as fast as we can 
towards the small village of Manintoddy, situated 
in che very centre of the jungle, and which is the 
station of a solitary lieutenant of infantry com- 
manding a detachment of some seventy to cighty 
sepoys. 

No artist could ever aspire for a picture more 
sublime than that which bursts upon our dazzled 
gaze, when, after many a weary and intricate turn- 
ing and abrupt and almost perpendicular ascents, 
we finally reach the very highest summit of one 
of the loftiest passes or ghauts in India. The 
peak of the Perria Pass consists of a table-land 
nearly a quarter of a mile in circumference ; and 
arrived at this point, and only here, we overtop 
the stateliest trees, many of which grow to an 
incredible height in the jungle that lies beneath. 

Looking towards the sea, the fields and plains 
that intervene between us and the distant blue 
ocean seem to be almost within the cast of a stone, 
and the atmosphere is so clear and transparent 
that, with the aid of a good glass, we can dis- 
tinguish the white sails of vessels sailing up and 
down the coast. We can also discern confused 
whitish-looking heaps situated at intervals along 
the seashore, and these we are told are the towns 
of Cananore, Tellicherry, etc. We ask the guides 
in how many hours we could get there, riding 
hard and taking the shortest route; and they set 
us down as little short of lunatics for putting so 
absurd a question. Hours indeed! why it takes 
the tappal, or government post, three days and 
nights incessant running. The nearest sea 
town, though comparatively near as the crow flies, 
can only be reached by a circuitous journey over 
rugged roads and dangerous deep streams. 

We pursue our journey over the table-land of 
the ghaut, and the road leads us unpleasantly 
close to one of the most frightful of precipices, 
entirely bare of all vegetation. Looking down 
makes us feel quite dizzy, and gigantic forest trees 
appear in the distance not larger than an ordinary 
peach or mulberry, Feeding in the open spaces 
that occasionally intervene in the dense jungle, we 
catch a glimpse of herds of wild elephants, which 
have much the appearance of a company of suck- 
ing pigs. The oe scream of the peacock is 
echoed up from its nest in the inaccessible caverns 
of the precipice. Beyond this not a sound is 
heard, Our elevation is far too great to admit of 
our hearing what is passing in the jungle below, 
though doubtless the terrified elks there are 


skimming the plain with lightning speed, as they | 


fly from the fierce roar of hungry tigers, chetahs, 
and leopards, and amid the hoarse shrieking of 
wild elephants. The very spot that we are now 
passing, indeed, is reported to be the nightly ren- 
dezvous of a couple of white elephants, those rare 
animals who are the terror of all wayfarers. 

Here, also, domiciled on the top ef a huge 
tree, where they have built themselves a nest 
among the branches, are two peons, or native 
police officers, stationed there for the purpose 
of gathering information from parties of wood- 
cutters and others who penetrate into the jungles, 
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as to depredations committed in the district, and 
also as to the parts most infested by wild ele- 
phants. This information they retail for the bene- 
fit of travellers. There is nothing new for them 
to communicate af the moment we pass, and our 
guide takes us a ahort cut, in descending from the 
ghaut, through q spot that was for many years 
unfrequented by travellers, owing to its being 
the usual haunt of a solitary rabid elephant, who 
was well known to Indians under the cognomen 
of “ Sweetlips,” and whose exploits were recounted 
to us by the guide whilst partaking of some 
luneheon on the identigal spot where he had been 
guilty of felony and many flagrant breaches of 
etiquette. 

A large company of Madras coolies, amounting 
to some two hundred men, were carrying mess 
supplies for the regiments stationed at Bangalore 

other inland cantonments. These supplies 
consiated chiefly of tubs of sugar-candy and pots 
of China ginger. Arriving pa noon one day 
at the desclate. silent spot we are now surveying, 
they deposited their burdens in the centre of a 
small of clear ground, and having done so 


bethought them of diner, Leaving three or four 
to grand the sweets from the assaults of the 
Tite 


endless hordes of monkeys with which the jungle 
was . the rest betook themselves 
to the banks of the little rivulet, scarcely a stone's 
throw from the spot—some to wash the rice, some 
to grind the ingredients for curry, while some few, 
who vaunted themselves an the asion of rus!’ 
matchloeks, crept forth, sereened by the tall reeds 
and grass, in the hopes of coming upon some un- 
w deer, oy maybe a wild duck or a jungle 
fowl. The men left to guard the sweets, overcome 
by fatigue and heat, soon dropped off asleep, and 
as § an army of monkeys commenced a 
stealthy attack upon the sugar-candy tubs, which, 
with the assistance of their teeth, they speedily 
denuded of the canyass coverings. They had suc- 
ceeded in nearly wrenching off the tops of several 
tubs, and were pecring with intense gratification 
at the contents, when lo! a mighty trumpeting 
announced the approach of a huge wild elephant, 
and the sleepers started up, all horror and conster- 
nation, just in time to witness the confused retreat 
of the monkeys, and join with them in a_ precipi- 
tate flight from the unwelcome presence of a 
monster of the forest, with a pair of tusks long 
and sharp enough to have spitted half a dozen 
coolies at a charge. 
Now it is at no time agreeable to meet with 
wild elephants in any numbers, but a solitary cle- 
hant is notoriously a dangerous character. Latge 
fied of elephants have been known to cross 
within a few yards of alarmed travellers without 
condescending to acknowledge their vicinity by 
any sign or look ; yet even they are not always so 
obligingly indifferent, especially if by any mishap 
you intrude upon their private haunts and pasture 
grounds. A single elephant, however, is always 
out of temper with everything and every one he 
comes across. He is either an old bachelor of his 
tribe, or has been guilty of some breach of ele- 
phant etiquette, for which he has been trum- 
peted out of their society, and so becomes an cle- 
phanthrope, subject to fits of lunacy —an exile and 
a sojourner with fierce and angry quadrupeds of 
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other speeies than his own. From causes like 
these, he is far more unwelcome than fifty of his 
brethren in their social condition. The coolies 
knew this, and fled for shelter; and it was well 
they did so, for they had not been gone many 
seconds when the elephant was in amongst the 
tubs, crushing them to atoms. 

The foraging party, who had gone forth in quest 
of fuel, ete., quite ignorant of all that had trans- 
pired, were returning with water and other neces- 
saries for cooking their rice, when, to their alarm 
and dismay, they suddenly came upon a sight that 
made their blood almost congeal in their veins. 
The ground before them was literally strewed with 
rags and pieces of sugar-candy tubs, and what they 
in their fevered imagination mistook for the 
mangled remains of their companions, whilst in 
the centre stood little hillocks of sugar-candy, which 
were being eagerly devoured by the elephant, whose 
every mouthful consisted of about as much as 
would fill an ordinary sized jar. He was too much 
engrossed with his rare and luxurious repast to 
take the smallest notice of the horrified coolies, 
who were glaring at these cool proceedings from 
behind some bushes not many yards in front of the 
elephant. 

Sweetlips, having finished his repast, greatly to 
the discomfiture of expectant troops of monkeys, 
that from the loftier branches of the trees were 
chattering and screaming forth their disapproval 
of the whole proceeding, gave evidence of his sa- 
tisfaction by another mighty trumpeting, the 
terror of which lent lightning to the heels of the 
unhappy coolies, who fled to Manintoddy for suc- 
cour, and returned to the spot accompanied by the 
officer and some — of the detachment—the 
whereabouts being clearly indicated by the débris 
of the feast. They were unsuccessful, however, in 
their search. For years afterwards this particular 
spot was haunted by Sweetlips, who managed to 
elude the vigilance of whole villages bent upon his 
destruction; and such was the terror instilled by 
his vicinity, that travellers were compelled to take 
a longer and circuitous route to avoid the ele- 
phant’s much-frequented beat. 

At length Mr. Sweetlips fell into his own 
trap, and became the victim of his outrageous 
temper. His fate was as follows. Lieutenant 
F——, of the Madras cavalry, a short and very 
corpulent man, was proceeding from Bangalore, 
where his regiment was stationed, to the Neil- 
gherry hills, on sick certificate. Much to his 
astonishment one day, while passing through the 
jungle in the vicinity of this spot, and whilst 


wholly unconscious of any lurking danger, his pa- | 


lanquin bearers, who were shuffling along at a 
sleepy pace, without any apparent motive or the 
least warning, suddenly flung the palanquin from 


their shoulders, flying in every direction in the | a track and followed it up, and C 
The astonished subaltern tented that all was right, rode leisurely after them 


greatest consternation. 





| 


The only chance left was to dodge the huge crea- 
ture in and out of the forest and behind trees. 
This plan the poor lieutenant pursued, and at length 
the couple came upon a stately old banian, whose 
trunk scarcely a dozen men standing at arm’s 
length could encircle. Round this patriarch of the 
forest for full a quarter of an hour did poor F—— 
evade the furious charges of the elephant. 

Sweetlips getting tired of this kind of work re- 
sorted to artifice, and pretending to trot away from 
the tree, wheeled suddenly round upon the alarmed 
subaltern, who was peeping anxiously round a 
corner, and making one furious charge, embedded 
his huge tusks so firmly into the wood as to com- 
wt paralyse his own strength. There stood the 
nuge monster, fury darting from his bright small 
eyes as he vainly endeavoured: to move his trunk, 
now jammed in between his head and the tree, and 
writhing like a mountain shook by an earthquake 
in his futile endeavours to withdraw his tusks from 
their self-imposed thraldom. It is needless to say 
that F did not stop long to watch the ma- 
neeuvres of the elephant. He fled to the main 
road, and happily encountering some armed vil- 
lagers, he escorted them to the spot, which was 
easily indicated by the roaring of the enraged 
animal. When they arrived, Master Sweetlips was 
very soon despatched by a succession of shots. The 
tree, however, was obliged to be cut down before 
the valuable ivory tusks could be dislodged, and 
Lieutenant F purchased them of the natives at 
rather an exorbitant rate, keeping them as a me- 
mento of this his most perilous adventure. Thus 
fell the terror of the jungle, betrayed into the 
power of his enemies through the very strength 
and beauty of what he doubtless vaunted himself 
upon. 

Apropos of this adventure, we may recount what 
happened to an intimate friend and indeed con- 
nexion of our own. Mr. C had been appointed 
zillah judge at Tellicherry, and accompanied by 
the ladies of his family, (who travelled in palan- 
quins, he himself being on horseback,) he was pro- 
ceeding through the jungle en route to his new 
station. One fine morning, he suffered his horse to 
diverge from the right path for a few minutes, to 
crop a few mouthfuls of dainty-looking grass. 
Mr. C was a sportsman, and was on this oeca- 
sion accompanied by several of his dogs. The 
latter soon started a hare from its lair, and reck- 
less of consequences, and forgetful of the dangers 
of the neighbourhood, away went C——, horse 
and dogs, full speed after poor puss. Winding 
about in the jungle, they soon lost all tracks 
of the road; until recollecting, too late, the risk 
he incurred, our friend whistled off his dogs, and 
endeavoured, trusting to their sagacity, to come 
upon the track of men again. The dogs found 
, quite con- 


had barely time to scramble out of the palanquin | through the dense and almost impenetrable jungle. 
and follow their judicious example, when the heavy | Emerging suddenly into sunlight, he came upon 
foot of the elephant had crushed his conveyance | a vast open space, and here not less than from 


into minute particles. Away ran poor F 
fast as his stout little legs would carry him, and 
away went the infuriated animal in full chase after 
him. The odds were unequal. 


as | twenty to thirty elephants were busily occupied in 


tearing off huge branches of trees, the leaves of 
which they were eagerly devouring. His horse 


F—— began to | was a noble animal of a fine Arab breed, and no 


lose breath and slacken his pace, while the ele- | sooner did he catch sight of his ugly neighbours 
phant gained ground upon him every instant. | than he cocked up his ears and galloped full speed 
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right through the very thickest of them, following 
a track over which heavily-laden wheels had evi- 
dently but recently passed. The first sensation of 
the deplete was alarm. They wero frightened 
and startled at the sudden apparition that burst 
upon them, of a horseman and half a dozen dogs 
tearing by them at full speed, and fled in all direc- 
tions. No sooner, however, had C—— passed out 
of sight than their fear was turned into anger, 
and as if with one accord the whole herd gave 
chase. Mighty was the noise in that dense jungle 
as these bulky creatures galloped over the ground, 
crushing heavy branches by the way; and so 
cunning were some of the older ones, that they 
actually resorted to the artifice of endeavouring to 
cut off the flying steed, by taking short cuts well 
known to themselves through the jungle. The 
horse however had the start, and kept up the dis- 
tance, though in the long run there is little doubt 
that the elephants would have wearied him out. 
Happily for C—— the track they were pursuing 
brought them upon a large company of wood-cut- 
ters, who were loading bullock carts with timber 
for government, and this force effectually checked 
the elephants, who no sooner sighted so large a 
party than they turned tail and disappeared as 
rapidly as they had come. Poor C , worn out 
with fatigue and almost frightened to death, 
reached the bungalow long after midnight, and 
when his friends had nearly relinquished all hopes 
of ever setting eyes upon him again. 

The sun is setting as we reach the end of our 
day’s journey. We pass a large tank or reservoir 
situated close to the officer’s quarters at Manin- 
toddy. This tank is the general rendezvous of all 
the ducks and geese in the neighbourhood, and 
occasionally their company is considerably rein- 
forced by a squadron of migratory geese, bound, 
under convoy of an old man, a little boy, and two 
intelligent dogs, from the distant town of Cananore 
to the more profitable markets of the interior. It 
is amusing to meet convoys of this kind in the 
jungle, and to watch the patience and skill of 
the old man and the boy, and his two dogs, to 
say nothing of the sagacity of the geese them- 
selves. One dog leads the van, the other gallops 
backwards and forwards like an aid-de-camp on a 
field-day ; should a fractious goose stray from the 
ranks, or a gander waddle after a frog, the 
offender is instantly collared by the scruff of the 
neck, and the dog, giving it a good shaking, places 
it in its proper file again. These geese are well 
drilled in the goose-step, and by the time they 
get into the jungle have become expert at their 
duty, which consists in waddlirg in ranks of twos 
and threes after the dog that leads the van. They 
seldom give utterance to a discontented cackle, as 
if aware that such a proceeding might expose 
them to the unwished-for attention of a jungle 
cat, fox, or chetah. Just as we are dismounting, a 
goose convoy heaves in sight, and it is hard to say 
which rejoices the most—we to get to our weary 
journey’s end and partake of the hospitalities of 
our worthy subaltern host, or the geese at the 
sight of yonder pond, towards which they are 
running and flying with the utmost speed, cac- 
kling forth noisy congratulations and screaming 
with delight. 
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A CHILD’S ADDRESS TO THE SNOW, 


In flakes of a feathery white, 
It is falling so gently and slow ; 
Oh, pleasant to me is the sight 
Of the silently falling snow ! 
Snow, snow, snow! 
The fall of the feathery snow ! 


The earth is all covered to-day 
With a mantle of radiant show ; 
And it sparkles and shines in the ray, 
Tn crystals of glistening snow ! 
Snow, snow, snow ! 
The sparkling and glistening snow ! 


It covers the earth from the cold! 
Would you think, little Ella, it’s so ? 
And when it comes down on the world, 
It is only a warm coat of snow ! 
Snow, snow, snow! 
The curious warm coat of the snow ! 


From my window the snowbirds I see ; 
They hop and they flit as they go; 
And they speak of a lesson to me, 
While they feed in the beautiful snow ! 
Snow, snow, snow ! 
Happy birds that delight in the snow! 


The trees have a burden of white, 
They stretched out their branches I know, 
And filled their great arms in the night, 
To play in the sunbeam with snow ! 
Snow, snow, snow ! 
The trees with their branches. all curling with snow ! 


How spotless it seems, and how pure! 
I wish that my spirit were so! 
And that while my soul shall endure 
It might shine far more bright than the snow ! 
Snow, snow, snow ! 
Were my heart but as pure and as bright as the snow! 


It shall go with the breath of Spring! 
And down to the river shall flow ! 
And the Summer again shall bring 
Bright flowers for the silvery snow ! 
Snow, snow, snow! 
Bright flowers shall spring on the grave of the snow! 





A HINT TO THE YOUNG. 


A REALLY Christian young man must always exer- 
cise a considerable influence in the home where he 
dwells. Mankind, judging from experience, seldom 
look for religion in the young; so that when it is 
found there, it has all the effect of a surprise. 
Some travellers in a coach were disputing on the 
claims of the Bible to belief. One of them em- 
braced the side of infidelity, while another stoutly 
maintained the truth. Most of his fellow-pas- 
sengers sided with the infidel, and he was about to 
enjoy a triumph when a young man, who had pre- 
viously sat si:cat, took up the argument, and op- 
posed his views with as much modesty as earnest- 
ness and zeal. The infidel was evidently more 
abashed by the opposition of the young Christian, 
than encouraged by the approbation of the rest; 
and afterwards he said to him, “I did not expect 
so much religion in you who are so young; I fear 
there must be more in it than I thought.” — Hughes’ 
Portraiture of a Christian Young Man. 



































